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REVIEWS 

Socialism and the Social Movement. By WERNER SOMBART. 
Translated from the sixth edition by M. Epstein. London, J. M. 
Dent and Company ; New York, E. P. Dutton and Company ; 1909. 
— xvi, 319 pp. 

Das Lebenswerk von Karl Marx. By Werner Sombart. 
Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1909. — 59 pp. 

Karl Marx, His Life and Work. By John Spargo. New 
York, B. W. Huebsch, 1910. — 359 pp. 

The literature on Marx and Marxism is growing from day to day. In 
recent publications on this subject, or at least in the more important of 
them, the collapse of scientific socialism and the gradual transition from 
revolutionary socialism to reformism are more or less clearly reflected. 
Perhaps the most striking example of this transition is to be found in 
the variations in the successive editions of Sombart's Socialism. In the 
first edition, the English translation of which appeared in 1902, the so- 
cialist movement was described from a strictly Marxian point of view. 
The book opened with the statement : " When Marx began the Com- 
munist Manifesto with the well-known words : ' The history of all 
society thus far is the history of class strife,' he uttered, in my opinion, 
one of the greatest truths that fill our century." Again : "The move- 
ments of different lands approach more and more to a unanimity by 
resting upon the leading thoughts of the Marxian programme " (pages 
136-137). From beginning to end the little book was a brilliant ex- 
position and glorification of Marxian socialism. But it so happened that 
as the book was being written the untenability of the Marxian theories 
was becoming only too evident to the abler men among the socialists 
themselves. Bernstein's articles had already appeared in the Neue Zeit, 
and any really thoughtful man could foresee the complete collapse of 
Marxism. In the fifth German edition, published in 1905, Sombart 
gave the public a really new book, written from a different point of view. 
It contained a long critical chapter on the various doctrines of Marx, 
repeating in the main the criticisms of Bernstein. In the preface to 
this edition the reader will find the statement : " My fundamental con- 
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ception of the nature of socialism and the social movement is today the 
same as it was ten years ago. ... I still see in Marx the author of the 
self-evident and only possible theory of the proletarian- socialist move- 
ment." The book, however, denied what the preface asserted, and in 
the sixth edition, here under review, this passage has disappeared. 
The author now writes : " The attempts of theoretical speculators to 
free socialism from the Marxian system found support in the camps of the 
practical socialists. In the long run that system was more of a hin- 
drance than a help to the forward march of the social movement " 
(page 90) . And in a new chapter on revolutionary syndicalism we find 
the interesting admission : 

As a matter of fact, the syndicalist ideas are wrecked on the Marxian 
scheme. It is not good to put new wine into old bottles, and it is not 
possible to formulate an effective social theory for the twentieth century by 
taking over from an older system theories of value, of productivity, of the 
state, of class formation and class war, of revolution and much besides 
[page 127]. 

This last English edition of Sombart's book will be found useful ; it is 
considerably better than the English books on modern socialism. 

Sombart's recent pamphlet on Marx is a sketchy bit of work. In 
it he affects the artistic mood. He tells us that " the specifically 
artistic valeurs which set the ceuvre of Marx so high above all ordinary 
standards " cannot be fully expressed in words. They must be sym- 
pathetically experienced — " they must be felt, viewed , tasted " (page 
57) . Still, this booklet brings fresh evidence that Sombart understands 
Marx, and it contains correct estimates of the Marxian theories. A 
passage which may be especially commended to the notice of Ameri- 
can economists runs as follows : 

Understand that it is precisely in the rejection of all ethical raisonnements 
that the peculiar and individual quality of Marx's thinking lies, and that 
Marx particularly prided himself on the fact that he did not establish 
socialism with an appeal to "eternal justice" (at which Engels jeers) but 
with proof of a natural course of events, presenting it not as an "ought" 
but as a "must - '; and that, accordingly, in this coherent body of thought 
a doctrine of value that should face towards ethics {ethisch orientirte) 
would be sheer nonsense [page 24]. 

Sombart's recent contributions to the history and theory of socialism , 
interesting as they are, are less important than Spargo's Karl Marx. 
This is the first biography of Marx, and it is a conscientious aDd useful 
book. It is a labor of love in every sense of the word, and it should 
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be read by every economist. But since the reviewer has to be a critic, 
one must record some of the faults of this honest piece of work. 

It is not as easy to write a good biography as to construct a theo- 
retical treatise. The biographer who has to deal with a theorist must 
understand the theory, but he must also know his man. An intimate 
knowledge of the man will help him to understand the inconsistencies 
of the theory. Marx, more than most men, needs a great artist as a 
biographer, and Mr. Spargo is not an artist but an apologist. 

Marx was a revolutionary. To see him as he was, one must see 
him on the battlefields of the European revolution, spread over a con- 
tinent, extended over forty years. Marxism, as a theory, collapsed 
and was buried under the wreck of revolutionary socialism. What is 
called socialism today is a perfectly tame social reform , without a drop 
of blood even in its cheek, but with the phrases and war cries of the 
old fighters. Mr. Spargo tells us on the very first page of his preface, 
that " Socialism and Marxism are synonyms." He is right; but since 
he does not see that revolutionary socialism and Marxism are both 
dead, there is nothing left for him but to bring Marx down, unconsci- 
ously, to the level of the socialism of today. 

If the chronological order be followed in this review, one of Mr. 
Spargo's first mistakes is a misconception of the role of Feuerbach,who 
is described as ' ' harking back to the narrowest forms of the most narrow 
and mechanical materialism of the eighteenth century." One needs 
only to read the preface to Feuerbach's Werke, or any of his psycholog- 
ical essays, usually in the form of lengthy book-reviews, to gain a dif- 
ferent view of the pioneer of modern anthropology, a science of which 
the eighteenth century had not the least conception. 

Marx himself the biographer tones down and sugar-coats from be- 
ginning to end. He bewails the unfairness of the critics : " When'they 
do give attention to the great vital principle of the work, these critics 
see in it only an appeal to passion and hatred and accuse the socialists 
of attempting to create strife, to set class against class" (page no). 
But if the Marxian is opposed to strife and unwilling to set class against 
class, what is the meaning of "class consciousness" and "class 
struggle "? 

In discussing the Communist Manifesto Mr. Spargo writes : " With 
a more rigid adherence to the ' iron law of wages ' than would have been 
possible had it been written, say, twenty years later, when Marx's eco- 
nomic thought had matured, it depicts the increasing dependence and 
exploitation of the workers and their inevitable revolt" (page 115). 
This passage shows that Mr. Spargo believes in Marx, but does not 
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understand him. The so-called " iron law of wages " is of a static na- 
ture ; and for this reason it could never explain increasing dependence, 
exploitation etc. If Mr. Spargo will carefully peruse the second half 
of the first volume of Capital, first published in 1867 {i. e. twenty 
years after the Communist Manifesto was written) , he will find out just 
how the theory of value is connected with the law of accumulation ; 
how the law of accumulation is riveted to the law of relative surplus pop- 
ulation and the reserve army, constituting the Marxian theory of wages ; 
and how this theory very incisively explains the inevitable increasing 
dependence, exploitation etc. Accordingly, this theory of the very ma- 
ture Marx is known as the theory of increasing misery. 

But while the theory of Marx is toned down, the significance of Marx 
in the forties is exaggerated. " The Manifesto had given them [Marx 
and Engels] a position of great importance in the radical world ; they 
were now the acknowledged leaders of the Communist movement " (page 
151). The Manifesto was published in 1848; it was reissued in a 
second edition in 1874, after the rise and fall of the International. 
This circumstance alone shows how slight was the influence of the pam- 
phlet. For two decades it had practically no influence. 

The influence of Marx upon the German workingmen began only after 
Lassalle , with his genius for leadership , had organized them. Here be- 
gins the least attractive part of Mr. Spargo's book. It is a systematic 
attack, on Lassalle, simply because Lassalle did not see fit to agree with 
Marx (pages 206, 219, 235). 

Marx's inconsistencies do not greatly disturb Mr. Spargo, although 
he himself records some of them. On page 177 he assures us that 
" no man ever more consistently opposed subterranean, conspiratory 
methods " than Marx. On page 244, however, he tells us that " when 
the Terroristic Party of the People's Will (IVoradnaia Vo/ia) was or. 
ganized in 1879 it was greeted by none more enthusiastically than by 
Marx , and he was often called upon to advise its leaders upon questions 
of policy." This terroristic party was a conspiratory organization, 
which after many attempts succeeded in killing Alexander II. In this 
case, indeed, it is not Marx but Spargo who contradicts himself; 
but the Russian situation led Marx himself into inconsistencies. With 
Marx socialism is a necessary product of capitalistic concentration, 
proletarization etc. Germany was at the beginning of an industrial 
era, but Russia was in a much more primitive stage of development. 
According to Marx's theories capitalism would have to be developed in 
Russia before socialism could make its appearance. But Marx, being 
a little impatient, refused to wait: he gave Russia a special dispensa- 
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tion. Russia could introduce socialism immediately, because of its 
village communities, scattered and decentralized as they were ! Russia 
could adopt all the fruits of the capitalist system "without going 
through the tortures connected with it." Russia in his opinion, had 
" one of the most convenient opportunities which history ever offered 
to a people, to evade all the features of the capitalist system " (page 

245)- 

Marx's inaugural address before the International stands in a similar 
fundamental contradiction to the theories of his earlier Manifesto as 
well as to those of his later Capital. The inaugural acknowledges the 
steady improvement of the conditions of the working class through 
the Factory Acts. Mr. Spargo sees here no contradiction. All he has 
to say on the subject is that ' ' there is no great essential difference 
between it and the Manifesto of 1848, except that it is more cogent" 
(page 267). 

In spite of its mistakes, Mr. Spargo's Karl Marx is a very credit- 
able book. It adds to the sum total of our knowledge about Marx. 
But there is room for another biography of Marx that will deal with 
him objectively, that will admit all his inconsistencies and make them 
intelligible as expressions of his politico- emotional life. Marx then 
may appear to us less virtuous but more alive. At the same time it 
must be conceded that the book is very much the sort of biography 
that Marx himself would probably have desired. Heine has somewhere 
said that he would much rather be a living dog than a dead lion. 
Marx, on the contrary, always had a not too subconscious desire to be 
a lion, and he is so presented. May we say, without disrespect, that 
Mr. Spargo's Marx is not so much a portrait as the work of a loyal, 
loving, mourning taxidermist? 

Vladimir G. Simkhovitch. 

Theorie der reinen und politischen Oekonomie. By Franz 
Oppenheimer. Berlin, Georg Reimer, 1910. — xxvi, 738 pp. 

Dr. Oppenheimer 's work may be described as a system of agrarian 
socialism, elaborating theories which he has set forth in previous 
publications. 1 He attempts to expose what he considers the fallacies 
of bourgeois liberalism as taught by the classical political economists. 

'Der Staat (Frankfurt am Main, 1907). Grossgrundeigenthum und die soziale 
Frage (Berlin, 1898). Die Siedlungsgenossenschaft etc. (Berlin, 1896). Bevolker- 
ungsgesetz von T. R. Malthus: Darstellung und Kritik (Berlin, 1901). Grundge- 
setz der Marxschen Gesellschaftslehre : Darstellung und Kritik (Berlin, 1903). 



